BRITISH  SHIPPING
increasingly made, that import goods should be carried
in the ships of the country purchasing them. It is
clear that Great Britain, as the merchant shipper of the
world, must be particularly hard hit by such develop-
ments. In November 1934 the British government
finally decided to grant British tramp shipping some
assistance.
It is no wonder that British tramp shipping gradually
began to feel the pinch. It must be remembered that
before the war its chief occupation was carrying export
coal. It is not generally known that the weight of
British exports before the World War was very con-
siderably greater than the weight of British imports.
This was due entirely to the big British exports of coal,
which amounted to 76 million tons in 1913 and
weighed more than the total bulk of British imports
in that year. In 1937 British coal exports totalled only
43-5 million tons. Many small colliers which before
the war found a lucrative trade in carrying coal to other
countries and casting around for some cargo to take
home with them, can find no occupation to-day. This
is a direct result of the decline in coal exports, which
has been the most serious of all post-war developments
for Great Britain.
The only advantage that this development has
brought with it is that British exports and imports are
better balanced to-day than they used to be. British
exports still weigh more than British imports, but they
no longer weigh so very much more, and in many
cases this means that British vessels which leave for
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